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FOR THE STRANGER. 


THE THEATRE. 
[ Continued} 

In recurring to the different species of stage acting both in 
ancient and modern days, we have a complete index to the pre- 
vailing characteristicks of the nation at the time of such exhi- 
bitions. In the first crude representations of the East, the in- 
troduction of conjurers and of animals, the object of adoration, 
intermingled with dancing, and mystick ceremonies, we see the 
benighted ignorance and gloomy superstition of those who toler- 
ated such absurdities. The periodical feasts and publick shows 
of the Romans in the earlier period of their history,.which at 
first were ostensively in honour of the gods, to appease their 
wrath, or to supplicate their aid; while they are evidence of 
the strong martial character of the nation, shew us that their 
rulers knew well how to temper that propensity by their pub- 
lick spectacles so as to effect their political ends. Ina subse- 
quent era of that nation when the combats of gladiators and 
the feats of mountebanks could only gratify their still more vi- 
tiated taste, we properly view them as a prelude to the speedy 
downfall of the Mistress of the world, to the lowest abyss of 
national infamy. We see her preparing for that national de- 
gradation which could suffer even an Emperor to enter the 
lists of Thespis, and contending for scenick fame only that he 
might mere justly excite the disgust of his cotemporaries and 
the execration of posterity. The theological dramas as they 
were denominated which first appeared on the stage in Spain, 
Portugal, and France, more strongly than any other circum- 
stance in the history of those nations, depict the wild fanaticism 
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of that day,.the wretched state of learning and science, the 
despotick tyranny of the clergy, and the deplorable condition of 
the laity. But when we recur back to the time when cloquence 
flourished and the principles of liberty were cherished in Greece, 
we find the incidents of the drama more consonant with nature. 
The strange inconsistencies of Polytheism however.deeply they 
were engraven on the minds of the people, were discarded from 
the stage ; and subjects more fitted tothe ordinary concerns of 
life, as well as to the capacities of the audience were introduced 
in their stead. The English Stage has perhaps undergone 
more numerous and sudden alterations than any other. When 
superstition and credulity held the reins, we see the drama 
polluted by the same traits of barbarity with those which have 
been enumerated. When however learning began to revive, 
when the fine arts began to be cultivated, when laws were sub- 
stituted in the place of the mandates of Barons who were but 
little better than the chiefs of so many predatory gangs, the 
drama kept equal pace in improvement. 

But not ’till the time of Elizabeth, emphatically called the 
golden age of England, do we discover the histrionick art di- 
vested of the trappings which had made it rather the business 
of the buffoon than the profession of the man of letters. In 
that propitious reign to the English nation, every department 
of science seemed resuscitated with new life and vigour. The 
drama claimed equal app!ause as well on account of the great 
talents employed in composing, as of those engaged in acting. 
The great Shakespeare, equally the pride and boast of his own 
nation, as an honour to human nature and the admiration of the 
world, and of whom it may with truth be said in the forcible 
language of Doct. Johnson, “ Existence saw him spurn her 
wide domain,” raised the drama at once to the utmost perfec- 
tion. If indeed Eschylus was the father of tragedy, to Shakes- 
peare belongs the glory of improving with a master’s hand upon 
his model. He was less an imitator than an original inven- 


tor. 
The few instances thus cursorily enumerated serve to fortify 


the position assumed, that the character of the stage in every 
country is strikingly illustrative of the literature, intelligence 
and taste of the nation. It is not meant here to infer as a ne- 
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cessary consequence that where a taste for chaste theatrical 
amusements does not exist in the peopie, there can be no re- 
finement.' The evidence furnished in our own country would 
rebut the presumption. We do not know that there is more 
than one State in the union where theatres are prohibited ; 
and it is universaty acknowledged there is more learning, 
more general intelligence diffused among all classes of people 
in that State, than among the same population in any other. 
But we do say, and the history of centuries prove the asser- 
tion, that the amusement of the theatre has been, and is, an 
_ almost uniform concomitant to the’cultivation of the social vir- 
tues. 

That the best, and most laudable productions are always se- 
lected for performance, or are always the most acceptable to the 
mixed audience of Theatres either in Europe or America, 
would be an absurdity to suppose. But still we ever have and 
ever must reprobate the idea of licensing plays for representa- 
tion. And it cannot but be a matter of astonishment to every 
person who reflects upon the fact, that this mark of almost 
feudal vassalage should still be retained in a government like 
that of Great Britain. The only just and effectual restraint 
that should ever be imposed upon the representation of plays 
is the good sense of the community. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
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We announced in a late number the publication of the Ele- 
ments of Perspective; by Simeon De Witt, and we take this oc- 
casion to make a few remarks on the work. We have the more 
pleasure in noticing this as we believe it to be the first book on 
a scientifick subject that has issued from the Albany press, and 
we hail it as the forerunner of greater attempts in the field of 
Learning. Our advance in Literature has been sudden and 
rapid, and we assert it on the best authority that books of mer- 
it, receive a more liberal patronage with us, than elsewhere. 
The New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the American, Quarterly, 
and Edinburgh Reviews, have here a greater circulation, pro- 
portionably, than in any other part of the United States. 
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In the book before us there is something to censure, and 
much to praise. Our censure we confine to the introduction, 
which might answer as well for a treatise on Astronomy. Our 
patience and gravity were not a little exercised in reading it. 
While mentioning this it is but fair to state that the author 
here “ purposely assumed this style and manner, which he 
leaves as a matter of experiment to the animadversions of cri- 
ticks with a perfect indifference for the result.” The following 
extract we copy as a specimen :-— 


** When from behind the western hills, in awful form, begirt with the 
darkness of black conglemerating clouds, rises THE TEMPEST, and 
comes driving on, in all the pomp of terrible majesty, with an immeasur- 
able cataract before him, lightnings in his hands, embattled HURRICANES 
in his rear, and the roar of Heaven’s artillery round him; the grandeur 
and sublimity of the spectacle are seen, felt and enjoyed by H1M who is 
accustomed to look with a perspecrive eye. And when again, the 
last rumbling of the retreating THUNDER 1s heard in the east, and the 
relenting clouds hang out the celestial signal, the pledge of purposes be- 
nign, and men gaze at the gladdening gaudy wonder ; and the tenants of 
the air, the SPIRITS Of MELODY incarnated, in bands of millions, fill 
heaven’s concave with the serenade, to welcome the returning monarch of 
day, hushing the elements and diffusing joy over the earth ; HE sees and 
enjoys the BEAUTY of the scene.” 


The scientifick part of the book we highly approve, it is 
perspicuous and full—many of the propositions were new to 
us, and interesting—and we cordially hope with Mr. De Witt 
“ that the charms of his favourite wili obtain her a permanent 
piace in our seminaries of learning, and that she will be cher- 
ished as a beautiful, worthy, littie sister of the sciences.” (p. 4.) 
As an elementary book, we do not believe that another could 
be composed, of greater value, or better calculated to engage 
and retain the attention of students. 

We must not pass unnoticed a very ingenious and simple in- 
strument invented by Mr. De Witt, for taking the outlines in 
Perspective, not only of Landscape views, but of every oth- 
er object. 
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THE MELANGE....Wo. 5. 
“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 


The Ruling Passion strong in Death. 

Philip Strozzi, wher imprisoned by Cosmo the First, great 
Duke of Tuscany, was apprehensive of the danger to which 
he might expose his friends (who had joined in his conspiracy 
against the duke) from the confessions which the rack might 
extort from him. Having attempted every exertion for the 
liberty of his country, he considered it as no crime to 
die. He resolved on suicide. With the point of the sword, 
with which he killed himself, he: first engraved on the mantle- 
piece of the chimney, this verse of Virgil: 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor! 
Rise, some avenger, from our blood ! 


The favourite studies and amusements of the learned La 
Mothe le Vayer, consisted in accounts of the most distant 
countries. He gave a striking proof of the influence of this 
master-passion, when death hung upon his lips. A friend en- 
tering, and drawing the curtains of his bed to take his eternal 
farewell of him, the dying man turned to him, and said with a 
faint voice, “ Well, what news have you from the Great Mo- 
gui?” 

Several men of science have died in a scientifick manner. 
Haller, the greatest of Physicians, beheld his end approach 
with the utmost composure. He kept feeling his pulse to the 
last moment, and when he found that life was almost gone, he 
turned to his brother physician and observed, “ My friend, the 
artery ceases to beat,”—and almost instantly expired. 

De Lagny, who was intended by his friends for the study of 
the law, having fallen on an Euclid, found it so congenial to 
his dispositions that he devoted himself to Mathematicks. In 
his last moments, when he retained no further recollection of 
the frieuds who surrounded his bed, one of them, perhaps to 
make a philosophical experiment, thought proper to ask him 
the square of 12; our dying mathematician instantly, and per- 
haps without knowing that he answered it, replied, “ 144,” 
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“ The Science of Reading to advantage.” 

The experienced Gibbon has furnished a new idea in the art 
of reading ! We ought, (says he) not to attend to the order of 
our books, so muchas of our thoughts. “ The perusal of a par- 
ticular work gives birth perhaps to ideas unconnected with the 
subject it treats; I pursue these ideas and quit my proposed 
plan of reading.” Thus in the midst of Homer he read Len- 
ginus; a chapter of Longinus led to an epistle of Pliny; and 
having finished Longinus, he followed the train of- his idgas of 
the sublime and beautiful in the inquiry of Burke, and conclu- 
ded with comparing the ancient, with the modern Longinus. 

This is a valuable hint to students; it has indeed been prac- 
tised by others. Ancillon was a very ingenious student; he 
seldom read a bouk throughout without reading in his progress 
through it, many others; his library-table was, always covered 
with a number of books for the most part open ; this variety of 
authors bred no confusion ; they all assisted to throw light on 
the same topic ; he was not disgusted by frequently seeing the 
same thing in different writers; their opinions were so many 
new strokes, which completed the ideas, which he had con- 
ceived. The celebrated Father Paul studied in this manner. 
He never past over an interesting subject till he had confront- 
ed a variety of authors. In historical researches he never 
would advance, till he had fixed, once for all, the places, times, 
and opinions—a mode of study which appears very dilatory, 
but in the end, will make a great saving of time, and labour 
of mind; those who have not pursued this method, are all 
their lives at a loss to settle their opinions and their belief, from 
the want of having once brought them to such a test. 

—— 
Opinion of an Englishman on “ the Sovereignty of the Seas.” 

The sovereignty of the seas which foreigners dispute with 
us, is as much a conquest as any one obtained on land; it is 
gained and preserved by our cannon, and the French, who, for 
ages past, exclaim against what they call our tyranny, are only 
hindered from becoming themselves universal tyrants over 
Jand and sega, by that sovereignty of the seas without which 
Great Britain would cease to exist. 

In a late memoir of the French Institute, I reada bitter 
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philippick against this sovereignty, anda notice adapted to the 
writer’s purpose, of two great works: the one by Seiden, and 
the other by Grotiug, on this subject. The following is the his- 
torical anecdote useful to revive. 

In 1634 a dispute arose between the English and Dutch con- 
cerning the herring fishery upon the British coast. The French 
and Datch had always persevered in declaring that the seas 
were perfectly free ; and grounded their reasons on a work of 
Hugo Grotius. 

So early as in 1609 the great Grotius had published his trea- 
tise of Mare Liderum, in favour of the freedom of the seas. 
And it is a curious fact, that in 1618, Selden had composed 
another treatise in defence of the King’s dominion ever the 
seas; but which, from accidents which are known, was’ not 
published till this dispute revived the controversy. Selden in 
1636 gave the world his Mare C/ausum, in answer to the trea- 
tise of Grotius, 

Both these great men felt a mutual respect for each other. 
They only knew the rivalry of genius. 

As amatter of curious discussion, and legal investigation, 
the philosopher must incline to the arguments of Selden, who 
has proved by records the first occupancy of the English ; and 
the English dominion over the four seas, to the utter exclusion 
of the French and Dutch from fishing, without our licence. 
He proves that our kings have always levied great sums, with- 
out even the concurrence of their parliaments, for the express 
purpose of defending this sovereignty at sea. A copy of Sel- 
den’s work was placed in the council-chest of the Exchequer, 
and inthe court of Admiralty, as one of our most precious re- 
cords. 

The historical anecdote is finally closed, by the Dutch them- 
selves, who now agreed to acknowledge the English sove- 
reignty in the seas, and pay a tribute of thirty thousand pounds 
to the king of England for liberty to fish in the seas, and con- 
sented to annual tributes. 

That the Dutch yielded to Selden’s arguments, is a triumph 
we cannot venture to boast. The wltima ratio regum prevailed ; 
and when we had destroyed their whole fishing fleet, the affair 
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appeared much clearer than in the ingenious volumes of *Gro- 
tius or Selden. Another Dutchman presented the States-Gen- 
eral with a ponderous reply to Selden’s Mare Clausum, but the 
wise Sommelsdyke advised the States to suppress the idle dis- 
cussion ; observing that this affair must be decided by the sword, 
and not by the fen, 

It may be curious to add, that as no prevailing or fashionable 
subject can be agitated, but some idler must interfere to make 
it extravagant and very new, so this grave subject did not want 
for something of this nature. A learned Italian, | believe, 
agreed with our author Selden in general, that the Sea, as well 
as the Zarth, is subject to some states; but he maintained, 
that the dominion of the sea belonged to the Genoese ! 


Visit of Christina, Queen of Sweden, to the French Academy. 


The Queen of Sweden having resolved to visit the French 
Academy, gave so short a notice of her design, that it was im- 
possible toinform the majority of the members of her inten- 
tion. About four o’clock fifteen or sixteen Academicians were 
assembled. Mr. Gombaut, one of the members who did hot 
know of the intended royabyisit, and who was enraged against 
the Queen because she did not relish his verses, thought pro- 
per to shew his resentment by quitting the assembly. 

She was received in a spacious -hall. In the middle was a 
table covered with rich blue velvet, ornamented with a broad 
border of gold and silver, At its head was placed an arm-chair 
of black velvet embroidered with gold, and round the table 
were placed chairs with tapestry backs. The chancellor had 
forgotten to hang in the hal) the portrait of the Queen which 
she had presented to the Academy, and which was considered 
by some asa great omission. About five, a footman belonging 
to the Queen enquired if the company were assembled. Soon 
after, a servantof the King informed the Chancellor that the 
Queen was at the end of the street; and immediately her car- 
riage drew up in the court-yard. The Chanceller, followed 
by the rest of the members, went to receive her as she step- 
ped out of her cnariot; but the croud was so great that few of 
them could reach her majesty. Accompanied by the chancel- 
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lor, she passed through the first hall, followed by one of her 
ladies, the captain of her guards, and one or two of her suite. 

When she entered the Academy she approached the fire, 
and spoke in a low voice to the chancellor. She then asked why 
Mr. Menage was not there? and when she was told that ne 
did not belong to the Academy, she asked why he did not? 
She was answered, that however he might merit the honour, 
he had rendered himself unworthy of it by several disputes he 
had had with its members. She then enquired aside of the 
chancellor, whether the Academicians were to sit or stand be- 
fore her? Qn this the chancellor consulted with a member, who 
observed that in the time of Ronsard, there was held an assem- 
bly of men of letters before Charlies IX. several times, and 
that they were always seated. The Queen conversed with M, 
Bourdelot ; and suddenly turning to Madame de Bregis, told 
her that she believed she must not be present at the assembly ; 
but it was agreed that this lady deserved the honour. As the 
Queen was talking with a member she suddenly quitted him, 
as was her custom, and in her quick way sat down in the arm 
chair; and at the same time the members seated themselves. 
The Queen observing that they did noi, out of respect to her, 
approach the table, desired them to come near; and they ac- 
cordingly approached it. 

During these ceremonious preparations several officers of 
state had entered the hall, and stood behind the Academicians. 
The chancellor sat at the Queen’s left hand by the fire side; 
and at the right was placed M. de la Chambre, the director; 
then Boisrobert, Patru, Pelisson, Cotin, the Abbé Tallemant, 
and others. M. de Mezeray sat at the bottom of the table fa- 
cing the Queen, with an inkstand, paper, and the port folio of 
the company lying before him: he occupied the place of se- 
cretary. When they were all seated the director rose, and the 
Academicians followed him, alk but the chancellor, who re- 
mained in his seat. The director made his complimentary ad- 
dress in a low voice, his body was quite bent, and no person 
but the Queen and the chancellor could hear him. She receiv- 
ed his address with great satisfaction. 

These compliments concluded, they returned to their seats. 
The director then told the Queen that he had composed a trea- 
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tise on Pain, to add to his character of the Passions, and if it 

was agreeable to her majesty, he would read the first chapter. 

Very willingly, she answered. Having read it, he said to her 

majesty, that he would read no more lest he should fatigue her. 

Not at all, she replied, for I suppose what follows resembles 

what I have heard. 

Afterwards Mr. Mezeray mentioned that Mr. Cotin had some 
verses, which her majesty would doubtless find beautiful, and 
if it was agreeable they should be read. Mr. Cotin read them: 
they were versions of two passages from Lucretius: the one 
in which he attacks a Providence, and the other, where he 
gives the origin of the worid according to the Epicurean Sys- 
tem: to these he added twenty lines of his own, in which he 
maintained the existence of a Providence. This done, an Abbé 
rose, and without being desired or ordered, read two sonnets, 
which by courtesy were allowed to be tolerable. It is remark- 
able that both these foe¢s read their verses standing, while the 
rest read their compositions seated. 

After these readings, the director informed the Queen, that 
the ordinary exercise of the company was to labour on the Dic- 
tionary ; and that if her majgsty should not find it disagreeable 
they would read a cahier or stitched ms. Very willingly, she 
answered. Mr.de Mezeray then read what related to the word 
Jeu; Game. Amongst ether proverbial expressions was this: 
Game of Princes, which only filease the filayers; to express a 
malicious violence committed by one in power. Atthis the 
Qveen laughed heartily ; and they continued reading all that 
was fairly written. This lasted about an hour, when the Queen 
observing that nothing more remained, arose, made a bow to 
the company, and returned in the manner she entered. 

— 
BOOK-MAKING. 

{The rage, for appearing as authors, which so generally prevails in this 
country, is very properly censured in the following extract from Mon- 
tesquieu Of the books which issue from our press as original produc- 
tions, it may be safely asserted, that at least two thirds of them, are the 
writings of foreigners abridged, or compiled by some American Gen- 
tleman } 

The passion of those who would be thought wits, is to write 
books. And yet there is nothing so badly imagined: nature 
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seems to have provided, that the follies of men should be tran- 
sient, but they by writing books, render them permanent. A 
fool ought to content himself with having wearied those who 
lived with him: but he is for tormenting future generations ; 
he is desirous that his folly should triumph over oblivion, which 
he ought to have enjoyed as well as his grave; he is desirous 
that posterity should be informed that he lived, and that it 
should be known for ever that he was a fool. Of all kind of 
authors, there are none 1 despise more than compilers, who 
search every where for shreds of other men’s works, which 
they join to their own, like so many pieces of green turf in a 
garden: they are not at all superior to compositors in a print- 
ing-house, who range the types, which, collected together, 
make a book, towards which they contribute nothing but the 
Jabours of the hand. I would have original writers respected, 
and it seems to me, a kind of profanation to take those pieces 
from the sanctuary in which they reside, and to expose them 
to a contempt they do not deserve. When a man hath nothing 
new to say, why does not he hold his tongue ? 


4 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO sete AND eee 


With two Cakes of Maple Sugar. 
Sweets, to the sweetest of the fair, 
Who breathe Columbia’s native air, 
O’er her wide realm diffusing bliss ; 
If aught there is can sweeter prove, 
It must be, I'll affirm by Jove, 

Of beauty’s lips the fragrant kiss ! 


The sun that warms our genial vales, 
What time they’re fann’d by vernal gales, 
In balmy streams this sweet distils ; 

To it nochild of sorrow owes 

A life of barb’rous toils and woes, 

A broken heart—fell slav’ry’s ills ! 
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Accept it thou, whom czwn1vs fires, 
And proudly loves to call her own— 
To whom the god of soft desires 

H as giv’n a grace before unknown: 
And thou, angelick fair one, too, 

Who art belov’d as soon as known, 
Thy lilly hand 1 fain would woo, 

T’ accept this sweet, tho’ humble boon: 


And still, whene’er at noon or eve, 
QO ! let me fondly thus believe !— 
In bev’rage mild, or fav’rite tea, 
It serves to banish haggard spleen, 
And care dispel, the social scene, 
Perchance ye’ll then remember me. 


SYLVANDER. 
TO A~— 


And hast thou vow’d I ne’er shall press 
That lip’s voluptuous swell again ? 

And must its sweetness bloom to bless 

Some heart that loves and worships less ; 
Nay one that doés not feel, but feign ? 


Take back the rash, resentful vow, 

By anger breath’d when fondness fled! 
It hangs on love’s infantile brow, 
Like winter’s with’ring robe of snow, 

On the young rose’s shrinking red. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{ The following Poem appeared in the London Monthly Magazine 
for December, 1808, and we believe has not been often reprint- 
edin this country. Its beauties must strike every reader, and 
they have obtained the high commendation of the Quarterly 
Reviewers (vol 2d, p. 46.) It is worth while to observe that 
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«“ The Otaheitan Mourner” and “ The Beacon” in No 5, are 
written by the same person, the initials, (P. M. J. Birming- 
ham) being subscribed to both. | 


THE OTAHEITAN MOURNER. 


[Peggy Stewart was the daughter of an Otaheitan Chief, and married to 
one of the Mutineers of the Bounty. On Stewart’s being seized and 
carried away in the Pandora frigate, Peggy fell into a rapid decay, and 
in two months died of a broken heart, leaving an infant daughter, who 
is still living.] 

From the isle of the distant ocean 
My white love came to me; 
1 led the weary stranger 
Beneath the spreading tree. 
With white and yellow blossoms 
I strowed his pillow there; 
And watched his bosom’s heaving, 
So gentle and so fair. 


Before I knew his language, 
Or he could talk in mine, 
We vowed to love each other, 
And never to resign. 
O then ’twas lovely watching 
The sparkling of his eyes ; 
And learn the white man’s greeting, 
And answer all his sighs. 


I taught my constant white love 
To play upon the wave, 

To turn the storm to pleasure, 
And the curling surge tg brave. 

How pleasant was our sporting, 
Like dolphins on the tide; 

*To dive beneath the billow, 
Or the rolling surf to ride. 


To summer groves I led him, 
Where fruit hangs in the sun ; 

We lingered by the fountains, 
That murmur as they run. 
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By the verdant islands sailing, 
Where the crested sea birds go; 

We heard the dash of the distant spray, 

And saw through the deep the sun-beams play, 
In the coral bowers below. 


And when my lover, weary, 
To our woodland couch would creep, 
I sang the song that pleased him, 
And crowned his lids with sleep. 
My kindred much wouid wonder, 
The white man’s love to see, 
And Otaheitan maidens 
Would often envy me. 


Yet when my white love’s forehead, 
Would sadden with despair, 

I knew not why the cold drops 
Should start and quiver there. 

I knew not why in slumber 
His heart should tremble so; 

Or locked in love’s embraces, 
How doubt and fear could grow. | 


*Till o’er the bounding billow, 
The angry chieftains came ; 
They seized my wretched lover, 
They mocked my anguished claim. 
In iron bands they bound him, 
I flew his fate to share; 
They tore him from my clasping, 
And threw me to despair. . 


Are white men unrelenting, 
So far to cross the sea; 
Their chieftain’s wrongs revenging, 
To tear my love from me? 
Are Otaheitan bosoms 
No refuge for the brave ; 
Can exile nor repentance 
A wretched lover save ? 
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No more the Heiva’s dancing, 
My mournful steps will suit ; 
As when to the torch light glancing, 
And beating to the flute. 
No more my braided tresses 
With smiling flowers shall bloom ; 
Nor blossom rich in beauty ' 
Shall lend its sweet perfume. 


All by the sounding ocean 
I sit me down and mourn, 
In hopes his chiefs may pardon him, 
And speed my love’s return, 
Can he forget his Peggy, 
That soothed his cares to rest ? 
Can he forget his baby, 
That smiles upon her breast ? 


I wish the fearful warning 
Would bind my woes in sleep ! 
And I were a little bird, to chase 
My lover o’er the deep! 
Or if my wounded spirit 
In the death canoe would rove, 
I'd bribe the wind and pitying wave, 
To speed me to my love! 





LINES TO DELIA. 
BY PETER PINDAR. 


How long shall hapless Colin mourn 
The cold regard of Delia’s eye? 

The heart whose only crime is love, 
Can Delia’s softness doom to die ? 


Sweet is thy name to Colin’s ear, 
Thy beauties, O! divinely bright, 
In one short hour by Delia’s side, 
I taste whole ages of delight. 
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Yet though I lov’d thee more than life, 
Not to displease a cruel maid, 

My tongue forbore its fondest tale, 
And sigh’d amidst the distant shade. 


What happier shepherd wins thy smile, 
A bliss for which I hourly pine? 

Some swain, perhaps, whose fertile vales 
And fleecy flocks are more than mine. 


Few are the vales that Colin boasts, 

And few the flocks those vales that rove, 
With wealth I court not Delia’s heart 

A nobler bribe { offer—Love. 





Yet should the virgin yield her hand, 
And thoughtless wed for wealtli alone, 

That act may make my bosom bleed, 
But surely cannot bless her own. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 9tb February, 1814. 
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